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beauty, as at Siena, especially .when exquisite marbles are used. Brick,
too, is a common material. When, however, we turn to the structural
principles which govern the whole style, we find the Italian builders
very deficient in comprehension. It is true that they built high groined
vaults in huge square and oblong compartments, but they provided no
proper abutments for them. The flying buttress is almost unknown and
there is no efficient substitute for it. The consequence is that many
Italian vaults would have fallen down if iron rods had not been added to
hold the buildings together. These rods are a great disfigurement inside
the churches and also in the porches, whose arches usually rest on pillars
without buttresses. So normal did they become that they are often added
in places where they are not necessary. The churches have far fewer bays
than in northern work. Great churches like San Petronio at Bologna
and the Frari at Venice do not really impress by their size, owing to the
fewness of the parts. Ornamental screens of stone in front of a church
are found in all countries with little relation to what is behind them, but
the system was carried farthest in Italy. The west front at Orvieto, for
example, and the north front at Cremona are architectural shams, giving
little indication of the churches behind them. Milan cathedral is the
largest medieval church except Seville. It is built throughout of white
marble, and the elaboration of detail is excessive. The external propor-
tions are somewhat squat, and the addition of classical detail gives a
hybrid effect. The interior is impressive, but it suffers from the sham
piercing of the vault and from the non-structural character of the capi-
tals. During the fifteenth century the Renaissance became more and more
pronounced, but Gothic forms lingered on, as in the Certosa at Pavia.

In Sicily there is remarkable early Gothic work at Monreale, Messina,
and Palermo. Cefalu cathedral has been claimed as the cradle of the
style. It was begun in 1132, and shews the pointed arch in the windows
and in the ribbed vaulting over the choir and the north transept.

The coast towns of Dalmatia have Gothic as well as Romanesque
churches. The most remarkable is the cathedral of Sebenico, dating
from 1430, and Italian Gothic in its earlier parts.

The island of Cyprus, as we might suppose from its medieval history,
shews western influence in its buildings. There are important Gothic
churches of French character at Nicosia and Famagusta.

Church architecture took a different course in Spain than it did in any
other country. For centuries there was the disturbing factor of the Moorish
occupation, but Saracenic forms are admitted so sparingly into churches
that it would appear to have been almost a point of conscience not to
use the style of the hated invader. Toledo was recovered as early as
1085, and a mosque became the Capilla del Cristo de la Luz. A twelfth-
century synagogue, in Moorish style, was taken from the Jews in 1405
and became the church of Santa Maria la Blanca. There are other Sara-
cenic features in the churches, notably in the triforium of the cathedral